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remark that municipal life in Ireland can never be as powerful
and free as it is in Great Britain; the differences between the
two countries make this impossible.
The policy and the measures of the Melbourne Government
had certainly accomplished much good in Ireland, if their short-
comings have been long ago apparent The Union was very
decidedly strengthened; Catholic Emancipation was effectually
carried out; especially all orders and classes of men were made
to feel they were under an equal law, a result for Irishmen of
supreme importance. The Ministry, however, weak in Great
Britain from the first, became year after year weaker; it
ultimately sank into mere impotence. The causes of this were
threefold: the people of England and Scotland were eager for
reforms, which the Government did n*ot try to undertake, and
resented the time devoted to Irish affairs; the country was
rallying around Peel, the great leader of an Opposition of
formidable power; and the conduct of O'Connell, and of the
men in his train, had, in Parliament and elsewhere, given
extreme offence. The representation of Ireland, indeed, had,
by this time, become much degraded; the "Tail" of
O'Connell was composed of very inferior men, mere in-
struments of his will, without station or wealth, and thrust into
the House of Commons by himself and the Irish priesthood ;
O'Connell had, over and over again, shocked Englishmen by
his abusive language; and all this had caused very general
disgust
The Melbourne Ministry was swept away in 1841; but
"the Irish difficulty," to use his own words, confronted Peel
almost from the outset, though he was at the head of a
very strong Government. The Whig Opposition, Catholic
Ireland, and O'Connell loudly pronounced against him; and
he was greatly hampered by Orange partisans, and by the
supporters of Protestant ascendency throughout Ireland, who
persisted in seeing their champion in him. He had really no